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ACCOUNT of a SINGULAR CUSTOM at METELIN, 
with fome CONJECTURES on the ANTIQUITY of its 
ORIGIN. By the Right Honourable JAMES, Earl of 
CHARLEMONT, Preftdent R. I. A. 



1 HOUGH the extreme beauty and amenity of the Grecian Read Dec. 
iflands, efpecially thofe on the Afiatick fide of the Egean fea, x ^' 
may render it difficult to make a choice among them, yet, if I 
were defired to declare a preference, I mould probably fix on Me- 
telin, the ancient Lefbos. — This enchanting ifland, proud of the 
birth of Alceus and of Sappho, flill retains thofe charms which 
gave rife and infpiration to their poetry; and though its groves 
no more refound with their facred flrains, the caufe that infpired 
them ftill feems to exift, and love ftill lingers in his favourite 
retreat. — 



Spirat adhuc Amar 
Vivuntque commiffi Calores 
MoXvx. Fidibus Puellje ! 



[A 2] Nature 
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Nature here reigns triumphant, and by fhewing what fhe can 
perform alone and unaffifted, teaches us to defpife the weak efforts 
of her inadequate mimick. — The mountains, whofe rugged tops 
exhibit a pleafing interfperfion of rocks and of pine groves, have 
their green fides, for many miles along the eoaft, covered with 
olives, whofe lefs agreeable verdure is corrected, embellimed, and 
brightened by a lively mixture of bays and of laurels afpiring 
to the height of foreft trees, of myrtles, pomegranates, and of 
arbutes, rich at once in bloffom and in berry, of mulberries grow- 
ing wild, and laden with fruit, and of every other tree 

Of nobleft kind for fight, fmell, tafte F 

While the luxuriant vine, climbing wild and unreftrained even 
to their topmoil branches, adorns and enriches them with its 
vivid green, and with its cluttering fruit. — Winter is here un- 
known. — The climate forbids it- — The verdure is perpetual, and 
the frequency of evergreens gives to December the colour of 
June.- — The parching heat of fummer is never felt. — The thick 
fhade of trees, and thoufands of cryftal fprings, which every 
where arife, and form themfelves into unnumbered rivulets, 
joined to the refrefhing fea breeze, the conftant companion and 
corrective of noontide heat, qualify the burning air, and render 
the year a never ending May — 



-Airs, vernal airs f 



Breathing the fmell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while univerfal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces, and the hours in dance> 
Leads on the eternal fpring ! — > 



No 
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No wonder then if the inhabitants,, the better to enjoy thefe 
various beauties, fhould conftrud their houfes in the following 
peculiar manner : — Each houfe is a fquare tower neatly built 
of hewn ftone, fo high as to overtop the trees, and to com- 
mand a view of the fea and neighbouring iflands. — The lower 
ftories are granaries and ftore-houfes, and the habitable apart- 
ments- are all at the top, to which you afcend by a flone flair, 
built, for the moft part, on the outfide and furrounding the 
tower, fb that from the apartment the trees are overlooked, and 
the whole country is feen, while the habitations themfelves, 
which are very numerous, peering above the groves, add life and 
variety to the enchanting profpect, and give an air of human 
population to thefe woodlands, which might otherwife be fuppofed 
the region of Dryads, of Naiads, and of Satyrs. 

But the charms of this delightful fpot have fo far tranfported 
my imagination that I have almoft forgotten the fubjecl of which, 
in this effay, I meant to treat, and which is no other than a 
remarkable and lingular cuflom of this ifland, peculiar, I believe, 
to itfelf, and, as far as I know, never yet detailed by any 
traveller. 

The women here feem to have arrogated to themfelves the 
department and privileges of the men. — Contrary to the ufage of 
all other countries, the eldeft daughter here inherits, and the fons, 
like daughters every where elfe, are portioned off with fmali 
dowers, or, which is fall worfe, turned out, pennylcfs, to feek 
their fortune. — If a man has two daughters, the eldeft, at her 
marriage, is entitled to all her mother's pofTeflions, which are by 

far 
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far the greater part of the family eftate, as the mother, keeping tip 
her prerogative, never parts with the power over any portion of 
what fhe has brought into the family, until the is forced info it by 
the marriage of her daughter, and the father alfo is compelled to 
ruin himfelf by adding whatever he may have fcraped together by 
his indufhy. — The fecond daughter inherits nothing, and is con- 
demned to perpetual celibacy. — She is ftyled a Calogria, which 
fignifi.es properly a religious woman or nun, and is in effect menial 
fervant to her filler, being employed by her in any office fhe may 
think fit to impofe, frequently ferving her as waiting maid, as 
Cook, and often in employments ftill more degrading. — She wears 
a habit peculiar to her fituation which fhe can never change, a fort 
of monailick drefs, coarfe, and of dark brown. One advantage 
however fhe enjoys over her filler, that whereas the elder, before 
marriage, is never allowed to go abroad, or to fee any man, her 
nearer! relations only excepted, the Calogria, except when em- 
ployed in domeflick toil, is in this refpect at perfect liberty — 
But when the filler is married the fituation of the poor Calogria 
becomes defperate indeed, and is rendered Hill more humiliating 
by the comparifon between her condition and that of her happy 
miltrefs. The married lifter enjoys every fort of liberty — the 
whole family fortune is her's, and Ihe fpends it as fhe pleafes — 
her hufband is her obfequious fervant — her father and mother are 
dependent upon her — fhe drefTes in the moft magnificent manner, 
covered all over, according to the fafhion of the ifland, with pearls 
and with pieces of gold, which are commonly fequins*; thus con- 
tinually 



* This fpecies of finery, which prevails through many of the iflands, is never 
worn in Metelin but when full drefs is deemed neceffary. 
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tinually carrying about her the enviable marks of affluence and 
fuperiority, while the wretched Calogria follows her as a fervant, 
arrayed in fimple homefpun browrr, and without the mofl diftant 
liope of ever changing her condition. Such a difparity may Teem 
intolerable, but * what will not cuftom reconcile ? Neither are the 
misfortunes of the family yet at an end — The father and mother, 
with what little is left them, contrive by their induftry to accu- 
mulate a fecond little fortune, and this, if they fhould have a 
third daughter, they are obliged to give to her upon her marriage, 
and the fourth, if there mould be one, becomes her Calogria ; and 
fo on through all the daughters alternately. Whenever the 
daughter is marriageable fhe can by cuftom compel (lie father 
to procure her a hufband, and the mother, fuch is the power of 
habit, is foolifh enough to join in teazing him into an imme- 
diate compliance, though its confequences muft be equally fatal 
and ruinous to both of them. From hence it happens that 
nothing is more common than to fee the old father and mother 
reduced to the utmoft indigence, and even begging about the ftreets, 
while their unnatural daughters are in affluence ; and we ourfelves 
have frequently been fhewn the eldeft daughter parading it through 
the town in the greateft fplendour, while her mother and fifler 
followed her as fervants, and made a melancholy part of her 
attendant train. 

The 



* To what indeed cannot ufage reconcile us? Perhaps if it were the general 
cuftom of the world that in all families children fliould fhare alike, we fhould be as 
much furprifed at the angularity of any particular country where the rights of 
primogeniture prevailed, as we now are at the Metelinean cuftom, and fliould 
pity the comparative indigence of the fecond brother as we do the fituation of 
the miferable Calogria. 
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The fons, as foon as they are of an age to gain a livelihood, 
are turned otft of the family, fometimes with a fmall prefent or 
portion, but more frequently without any thing to fupport them ; 
and thus reduced, they either endeavour to live by their labour, 
or, which is more ufual, go on board fome trading vefTel as failors 
or as fervants, remaining abroad till they have got together fome 
competency, and then return home to marry and to be henpecked. 
Some few there are who, taking advantage of the Turkifli law *, 
break through this whimiical cuftom, who marry their Calegrias, 
and retain to themfelves a competent provifion ; but thefe are 
accounted men of a Angular and even criminal difpofition, and 
are hated and defpifed as conformifts to Turkiih manners, and 
deferters of their native cuftoms ; fo that we may fuppofe they 
are few indeed who have the boldnefs to depart from the man- 
ners of their country, to adopt the cuftoms of their detefted 
malters, and to brave the contempt, the derifion, and the hatred 
of their- neighbours and fellow-citizens. 

Of all thefe extraordinary particulars I was informed by the 
French conful, a man of fenfe and of indifputable veracity, who 
had refided in this ifland for feveral years, and who folemnly 
aftured me that every circumftance was true ; but indeed our own 

ohlervation 



* It may he afked, how it happens that the Turks do not exert their fovereign 
and abfolute power entirely to abolifh a cuftom fo contradictory to the fpirit and 
practice of their laws ? But this is eafily anfwered— *-In all their conquefts the 
Turks, either through mercy or through indolence, have left the natives in pofleffion 
of their -own cuftoms, contenting themfelves with their court of final appeal, and 
with a fort of cenforial power, which they exercife with much harfhnefs, to their 
own great emolument, and to the oppreffion of their fubje&s by arbitrary fines. 
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obfervation left us without the leaft room for doubt, and the 
Angular appearance and deportment of the ladies fully evinced 
the truth of our friend's relation. In walking through the town 
it is eafy to perceive, from the whimfical manners of the female 
pafTengers, that the women, according to the vulgar phrafe, wear 
the breeches. They frequently flopped us in the ftreets, examined 
our drefs, interrogated us with a bold and manly air*, laughed at 
our foreign garb and appearance, and fhewed fo little attention to 
that decent modefty, which is, or ought to be, the true charac- 
teriftick of the fax, that there is every reafon to fuppofe they 
would, in fpite of their haughtinefs, be the kindeft ladies upon 
earth, if they were not fiddly watched by the Turks, who are 
here very numerous, and would be ready to punifh any tranfgreffion 
of their ungallant laws with arbitrary fines. But nature and 
native manners will often baffle the efforts even of tyranny. In 
all their cuftoms thefe manly ladies feem to have changed fexes 
with the men. — The woman rides aflride — the man fits fideways 
upon the horfe. — Nay I have been affured that the hufband's 
diftinguifhing appellation is his wife's family name.— The women 
nave town and country houfes, in the management of which the 
hufband never dares interfere. — Their gardens, their fervants, are 
all their own; and. the hufband, from every circumftance of his 
behaviour, appears to be no other than his wife's firft domeftick, 
perpetually bound to her fervice, and flave to her caprice. Hence 
it is that a tradition obtains in the country, that this ifland was 

[B] formerly 

* In the nineteenth Epiftle of the firft book, Horace applies an epithet to Sappho 
which might with great aptnefs be given to her preSent countrywomen : 

« Temperat Archilocht Mufarn pede mafcula Sappho." 
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formerly inhabited by Amazons, a tradition however founded upon 
no ancient hiftory that I know of. Sappho indeed, the moft re- 
nowned female that this ifland has ever produced, is faid to 
have had manly inclinations, in which, as Lucian informs us, 
fhe did but conform with the lingular manners of her country- 
women ; but I do not find that the mode in which fhe chofe to 
fhew thefe inclinations is imitated by the prefent female inhabi- 
tants, who feem perfectly content with the dear prerogative of 
abfolute fway, without endeavouring in any other particular to 
change the courfe of nature ; yet will this circumftance ferve to 
fhew that the women of Lefbos had always fomething peculiar, 
and even peculiarly mafculine, in their manners and propenfities. 
But be this as it may, it is certain that no country whatfoever 
can afford a more perfect idea of an Amazonian commonwealth, or 
better ferve to render probable thofe ancient relations which 
our manners would induce us to eftcem incredible, than this ifland 
of Metelin. Thefe lordly ladies are, for the moft part, very 
handfome in fpite of their drefs, which is lingular and difad- 
vantageous. Down to the girdle, which, as in the old Grecian 
garb, is raifed far above what we ufually call the waift, they wear 
nothing but a fhift of thin and tranfparent gauze, red, green or 
brown, through which every thing is vifible, their breafts only 
excepted, which they cover with a fort of handkerchief; and this, 
as we were informed, the Turks have obliged them to wear, 
while they look upon it as an incumbrance, and as no incon- 
fiderable portion of Turkifh tyranny. Long fleeves of the fame 
thin material perfectly fhew their arms even to the fhoulder. 
Their principal wnaments are chains of pearl, to which they 
hang fmall pieces of gold coin. Their eyes are large and fine, 

and 
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and the nofe, which we term Grecian, ufhally prevails among 
them, as it does indeed among the women of all thefe iflands. 
Their complexions are naturally fine, but they fpoil them by 
paint, of which they make abundant ufe, and they disfigure their 
pretty faces by Shaving" the hinder part of the eyebrow, and re- 
placing it with a Strait Kne of hair, neatly applied with fome 
fort of gum, the brow being thus continued in a Strait and narrow 
line till it joins the hair on each fide of their face. They are 
well made, of the middle Size, and, for the moft part, plump •, 
but they are distinguished by nothing fo much and lb univerfally 
as by a haughty, difHainful and fupercilious air, with which they 
feem to look down upon all mankind as creatures of an inferior 
nature, born for their fervice, and doomed to be their Slaves ; 
neither does this peculiarity of countenance in any degree diminish 
their natural beauty, but rather adds to it that fort of be- 
witching attraction, which the French call piquant. 

The peculiar Singularity of the cuStom above-mentioned induced 
me carefully to examine whether any Similar ufage had any 
where exifted in ancient times, and, after much fearch, I at 
length found in Herodotus an account of a cuftom among the 
Lycians, which bears a Striking refemblance to this of Metelin, 
and is, I believe, the only inftance in all antiquity* at all 

refembling 



* The only injlance in all antiquity."] I have faid in- the text that I knew of 
no inftance in ancient manners refembling the cuftom of the Metelineans, that 
of the Lycians only excepted. We know however that the Egyptian laws, 
though there be nothing in thenr which can induce us to fuppofe that any 
fimilar ufage exifted in Egypt, gave to the women of that extraordinary country 
certain peculiar and lingular privileges. Diodorus Siculus,, Lib. I. p. 31, after 

[B 2J ha-ying 



refemblihg ihei peculiar pfiiil^gcs of the ladies of that iflatid.— - 
" The Ltcitos, fajrfc he, lib. i; pi 8s> make ufe of the Cretan 

"and 



having informed us that in Egypt brothers were permitted to intermarry with 
their' filters, in imitation of Ms whofe marriage with her brother Ofiris had 
been productive of fuch fignal advantage, &c. proceeds thus— a«* i, tAJU? t»< 4t1t*«, 
". For thefe reafons," (that is to (ay from the veneration of the Egyptians for 
Ifis, and from their fenfe of the benefits which had accrued from her excellent 
admirfiftratiort after the death of her hulband) ♦' It has become a cuftom that 
" more power and honour fhould be allotted to the queen than' to the king, 
" and that among private people in their matrimonial contracts, command is 
" given to the wife over the hufband, the hufbands therein promifing to obey 
K their wives in all things." 

Herodotus alfo, in his enumeration of the many cuftoms in which the Egyp- 
tians differ from the reft of mankind, mentions fome particulars reflecting their 
women which, fecttt to indicate a marked fuperiority in that fex over the other. 
Among the Egyptians, fap he, Lib, ii. p. ng, the women tranfacl matters of 
trade and retailing, but the men, remaining in their houfes, weave. And, after 
fome other whimfical and ridiculous ufages, he adds in the next page that there 
is no obligation on fens to provide for their parents if they mould be unwilling, 
but that, even though againft their will, daughters are obliged to make fucb 
provifion. Which laft circumftance feems to imply fome peculiar advantages in 
the women reflecting their patrimony, as it would feem unreafonable that the 
weaker fex mould be particularly burthened unlefc the laws had furnifhed them with 
fufficient ability. 

This however is merely conjecture, and the Lycian cuftom ftill remains the 
*nly inftance in point. And indeed, notwithstanding the authorities above cited, 
there is, in my opinion, much reafon to doubt that the women in Egypt in reality 
pofiefled any confiderable degree of fuperiority. In every country where a plu- 
rality of wives is allowed, the fair fex muft always be more or left degraded, 
and that Polygamy xas permitted among the Egyptians we know from Diodorus 
Siculus, who tells us, Lib. i. p. 91, that in Egypt the priefts were confined 
to one wifij, but that all others might marry as many as they pleafed. — 

TafMvat it vaf Alytmln>K it ptr Itfuf fuor, rSr $ «?vM>» o<r«K *» «**s1o< irfo*tf?I«i — A cuftom 
which appears to me wholly inconfiftent with the law enforcing obedience in 

hufbands, 
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" and Carian laws; one cuftom however they have peculiar to 
** themfelves, and in which they agree with no other race of 
" men. They call themfelves by the names of their mothers and 
" not of their fathers. If any one fhould afk his neighbour who 
** he is, he defcribes himfelf by his mother, and recites his ma- 
■** ternal genealogy ; and, if a gentlewoman fhould marry a Have, 
M the children by that marriage {hall be accounted noble ; but, if 
w a citizen, or even the firft among them, fhould take to wife a 
M foreign woman, or a concubine, the children by that marriage 
" are degraded or ignoble. — Nojt*o«r< & rx psv Kp-fltxoiiri, ra Ss Kctpioicri 
w Xfsovjea, &a" * Plutarch alfo makes mention of this ufage in 

his 



hufbands, fince the fituation of the man, who had married many wives, and 
was bound to obey them all, is too whimfical ever to have exifted in any country 
whatfoever. We muft therefore fuppofe that this law, which had been origi- 
nally enacted in honour of Ifis, and in favour of the fex to which fhe be- 
longed, had, through Japfe of time, and the contradictory manners of the people, 
become obfolete and inoperative. Vide Sophocles. Oedip. Col. page 282 Edit. 
Stephani, with the note by Camerarius, page ipi. 

There is Iikewife fome reafon to fuppofe that in Attica, before Cecrops, as the 
beft means of civilizing that hitherto favage country, had introduced the practice 
of marriage, the women enjoyed the privilege of voting in the public affemblies, and 
even that children were named after their mothers. While the connexion between 
the fexes was cafual and unreftrained, who the real father was could fcarcely be 
known with any degree of certainty, and the child therefore took the name of the 
only parent that could be afcertained. 

See for this, and for much other curious information refpedting the privileges of 
women in various ages aad countries, Millars diftin&ion of ranks in fociety, page 
32 to page 37. 

* Vide Plutarch, as quoted in the text, for feveral fabulous accounts of the 
ftory of Bellerophon, one of which contains a circumftance fomething to our 

purpofe 
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his Treatife upon the Virtues of Women.— Tom. ii, p. 248". — Edit. 
Par. — And affigns as its caufe, that, when Bellerophon, in revenge 
for the ingratitude of the people of Xanthus, a principal city of 
Lycia, who returned him no thanks for having deftroyed a boar 
that laid wafte their country, had by his prayers drawn down a 
curfe of barrennefs upon the whole region, he was at length 
induced, by the interceffion of the women, to deprecate the 
wrath of his patron Neptune, and to reftore fruitfulnefs to the 
foil. — " From hence," continues he, " it was a law among the 
w people of Xanthus to be called after the names of their mothers, 
" and not of their fathers. — $tx kou Nap? yv rots gavQm$ t py TLxrpaQ&t 
«XX airo Myrpuv XpvjUMJt^siu. 

We find too,, in a fragment of Nicolaus Damafcenus, an account 
of this fame cuftom, which is flill more to our purpofe. — Avkwi rot? 
yvvouKocq pcxXkov % rovg txvfyocg Ttptwrw, kou kocKov^ou piijTpoQev. T«£ tc 
KXypovopuoi; reus QuyecTpacrt X&novrtv, o« roig u<o<£.— Vide Excerpta ex. 
Collectaneis, &c. p. 517.——— 

" The Lycians honour their women more than their men, and 
" are named after their mothers. — They leave the inheritances to 
" their daughters, not to their Jons. 

In 



purpofe, viz. : That this hero not only freed the Lycians from an invafion of 
pyrates, but from the Amazons alfo, whom he drove out of their country. So 
that there may be fome reafon to fuppofe that the Lycian women, by an inter- 
courfe with the Amazons, who had, it mould feem, dwelt among them, were 
already previoufly prepared for the introduction of thofe cuftoms, which were 
finally eftablifhed in confequence of their patriotick merit in deprecating the 
wrath of Bellerophon, and in averting its fatal conferences. 
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In consequence of the ftriking refemblanee between this cuftom 
and that of Metelin, I ufed my beft endeavours to find out 
fome authority for the peopling this ifland from Lycia, but could 
trace no fuch origin. The inhabitants of Lefbos were iEolians, 
and, let us go back ever fo far, we can only find that the ifland 
had, in times of the higheft antiquity, been colonized by the 
Pelafgi. However, if we may fuppofe that this ufage fubfifted 
among the Lycians fo late as in the times of Nicolaus Pamaf- 
cenus and of Plutarch, that is to fay in the reign of Auguftus, 
and in thofe of Trajan and of Adrian ; and, finee from the filence 
of ancient writers upon this point, and more efpecially from the 
negative authority of Herodotus, who exprefsly fays that in this 
inftance the Lycians agree with no other race of men, we have 
fome reafon to believe that it may not be of very ancient ftanding 
in Lefbos, there is no impoffibility in the fuppofition that in 
the latter ages fome colony may have paffed over from Lycia 
into Metelin, and may have there eftablifhed this extraordinary 
cuftom, a fad of which the deficiency of hiftorians in thofe times 
may have left us ignorant. 

With this flimfy conje&ure I was compelled to content myfelf, 
and, though by no means fatisfied, had well nigh given up the 
point, when, happening one day to turn over Diodorus Siculus 
for fome other purpqfe, I fortunately, but accidentally, met with 
a paffage which had hitherto efcaped all my painful refearches, 
and which I read with a degree of pleafure only to be conceived 
by my antiquarian brethren. It feems. that thofe Pelafgi, who 
under their leader Xanthus, the fon of Triopas king of Argos, 

firft 
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firft inhabited Lefbos, had, before their fettling in that ifland, 
dwelt for fome time in a certain part of Lycia which they had 
conquered, and may of confequence be fuppofed to have brought 
from thence the ufage in queftion. The paffage is as follows, 
Tom. i. Lib. v. page 396. Edit Weffellingii. ■ ■■ 

• -7 TS/M t« Aeg(3% vvv Xzyetv ejn%s<pij<rojttej».— — — Tfl6unj» yap rip 



»^<rov to 1ra.Xa.10v uk^kovti ttXsIu y&vvj y iroXXav px£\a,va,gTcurtct>v ev avjri 
ysvopievuv. JLpqpus yap g<nj$- ctujijg irpunovg ireXugytsg Kctjugxetv ctvTfp/ rota h 
rtvi rpoira. Sav9og Tptwrs tuv s% Apyvg •mXagym fioartXtvav, %ai xctjugxt"* 
fjupog ti rag Amicus %»/>«?, to yxv irpujov ,tv carry kcctoixuv, eficuriXsve tup 
evvot,xoXis{)v}(r(xvjct)ti HeXagyuv. vgrepov oe TrupuOeig eig rov Aeg(3ov %<ra,v EpyMov, 
ty[V piev x u P av T0 'S Xotoig ept,epicre y Tt[v is v^cov otnro rcov xxjoixavjuv eevjiiv 
IlsXagyiav uvopaurs to vptoTov KctXuf^evfjv Iggav. vgjepov $e yeveoug &7r\ot* ysvouevu 

TK KUJOL ASVKXXtUVCt K0tl<)CKX0CVgfjt,ii, &c 

Let us now endeavour to fpeak of Lefbos. — Many nations 
anciently inhabited this ifland, "repeated emigrations having been 
made into it. When yet a defart the Pelafgi firft occupied it, 
and in this manner— Xanthus the fon of Triopas, ruling over 
the Pelafgi who came from Argos, inhabited a certain part of 
Lycia which he had fubdued, and governed the Pelafgi who 
had gone thither with him. Afterwards paffing into Lefbos, then 
a defart, he divided the country among his people, and he named 
the ifland from its inhabitants Pelafgia, which had before been 
called Iffa. But after feven ages the deluge of Deucalion hap-< 
pening, &c. &c. 
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He then proceeds to relate how (manjr of thefe firft inhabitants 
having perifhed) the ifland was in a courfe of ages peopled by 
various colonies from different nations. 

Thus have we traced a poffible, though very remote fource 
of the ufage in queftion. The diftance of time, to be fure, is 
great ; for Triopas, according to Blair, was king of Argos in 
the year 1553 before Chrift, or, according to Diodoms, ftill much 
earlier, as that hiflorian places the colonizing Lefbos by the 
Pelafgi under the fon of this prince feven ages previous to 
the flood of Deucalion, which event took place in the year 
1503 before the Chriftian Era. But in the eye and eft i mat ion 
of a true antiquarian what are thirty or forty centuries ? To 
fpeak however ferioufly, though I be far from having the bold- 
nefs to defire that implicit credit fhould be given to an origin 
fo remote as almoft to tranfgrcfs the bounds of hiftory, confcious 
as I am that fuch a fpeculation may be liable to ridicule, and 
aware of fome obje&ions not eafy to be anfwered, the coincidence 
will, I believe, notwithftanding, be allowed to be curious and 
very remarkable. The well-known pertinacious adherence to 
ancient manners among the eaftern nations may in fome meafure 
excufe our credulity, and we may Hill add to our authority by 
fuppofing that this fame Xanthus may probably have given his 
name to the Lycian city of that denomination, and confequently 
muft have inhabited that very part of Lycia where, according to 
Plutarch, the cuftom is fuppofed more immediately to have 
flourished. It would indeed be -whimfically curious if we could 
allow ourfelves to imagine that a lingular cuftom at this day 
fubllfting could be traced back to an origin fo very remote, 
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and fhould have taken its rife in a period when the world was 
yet in its infancy; or that the relations of Diodorus and of 
Plutarch, which, confidering the times of which they treat, might, 
with much appearance of reafon, be deemed fabulous, fhould be 
corroborated, and, as it were, authenticated by a cuftom at this 
day fubfifting. 

I should not perhaps have hazarded giving to the public a 
relation of fo extraordinary a nature, had the facts, as I had fup- 
pofed when upon the fpot my notes were taken, refted folely 
upon my teftimony, but, having lately found with much fatif- 
faclion that this lingular cuftom is mentioned, though by no 
means detailed either in its circumftances or moral confequences* 
in the Letters concerning Greece, written from Conftantinople by 
Monfieur de Guys, under the title of " Voyage Litteraire." I am 
the rather emboldened to venture the above detail of an ufage, 
the exigence of which has been thus authenticated, though, from 
want of fufficient information, it has been flightly and fuperficially 
treated ; neither can I help expreffing my furprife that a matter fo 
lingular in the hiftory of mankind fhould have been deficient in 
point of evidence, or fhould have efcaped the notice of fuch, 
travellers as have fpent much time in thefe iflands, and confe- 
quently have had every opportunity of accurate inveftigation.— 
Monf. de Guys, in the prefent inftance, did not moft certainly 
poffefs this advantage,' not having, as he tells us, been able to 
verify the fad : " Comme dans le cours de fes voyages il n'a fait 
" qu' aborder a cette iile, et n'y ayant pas fait de Sejour." He 
had however been informed that in the ifle of Metelin. " Toutes 
" les proprietes et tous les immeubles appartiennent aux fiiles, et a 
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" la fille ainee, ce qui emportc l'exhereditation des Gargons." — . 
I was affured, continues he, by the firft inhabitant whom I 
queftioned, that the facl was literally true, that the cuflom was 
of very ancient date, and that the males had willingly confented, 
" A tout ceder a leurs fceurs pour leur procurer de meilleurs eta- 
" bliffements. lis pourroit, ajoutoit il, s'ils vouloient, reclamer 
" la Loi turque, qui admet tous les Enfans au Partage des Biens 
" paternels ou maternels, mais ceux qui voudroient ^infi fe fouf- 
" traire a la Loi du Pais, feroient defhonores." — Fojage Litteraire, 
Tom. i. p. 398. 

Monf. de Guys next proceeds to account for the rife of the 
cuftom, which he fuppofes to have been very ancient in the 
ifland ; and this he does in a manner which appears to me rather 
unfatisfa&ory, by a detail, extracted for the moft part from Diodo- 
rus Siculus, lib. xii. of the bloody quarrels between the Lefbians 
and the Athenians, and of the many revolutions to which the ifland 
had been fubjed, concluding with the following remark : — " Or 
" comme je vois dans toutes ces revolutions les femmes epargne^s, 
" ne furent elles pas d'intelligence avec les nouveaux habitants 
" pour affurer dans leur families la propriete des poffeffions, et fe 
" les attribuer a elles feules ? Defquelles eurent ete reconnue9 
" maitrefles des Biens qui leur etoient auparavant communs avec 
" leurs maris, l'ufage en fit peutetre enfuite une loi qui ne 
" peut etre plus favorable pour elles. 

Where Monf. du Guys has found, that in all thefe revolutions 
the women were [pared, I know not, but, be this as it may, there 
are unfortunately few countries in Greece, or indeed I fear in 
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the world, where the women might not have had, at fome 
period or other, a Similar opportunity for encroachment ; neither 
does it appear very probable that they fhould have made fuch 
extraordinary terms with the conquering Athenians, fince we 
know, from the experience of all ages, that conquerors are not 
apt to accept of terms from the women of the vanquifhed. It 
is indeed difficult to believe that the ladies would have hazarded, 
or even thought on, fo ftrange a proportion, unlefs we fhould 
fuppofe fome pre-exifting peculiarity in their manners, and in 
the ancient cuftoms of their country, which might induce them 
to propofe fuch wonderful terms, and encourage them with the 
hope that, if obtained, their men would comply ; and this fup- 
pofition will bring us back to the early eftablifhment of the 
Lycian ufage, which, having poffibly grown into difufe in a 
long courfe of ages, may have been renewed upon this occafion, 
when the ladies found themfelves ftrong enough, with the 
affiflance of the conquerors, to reaflume that ancient fuperiority, 
which, though for a time they might have been compelled to 
yield, it is highly probable they would never forget ; and indeed 
there is fome reafon to fuppofe, from the filence of hiftorians, 
that the cuflom may not have been always permanent in the 
ifland, but may have occasionally ceafed, and been renewed from 
time to time. 



